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of A TALE. 
i: (Continued from ouf last.) 


“Br means of that singular incident 
Nhich introduced me to you I became 
» of the cruel sacrifice [ had 
Bi te of my liberty to the contempti- 
Me motives of interested ambition. On 
Me first sight of my lovely cousin, my 
‘Mhole soul was devoted to her. En- 
with the irresistible and unaf- 
Simplicity of her character, and 
air of ingenuousness and candour 
F possesses, the artless and bewitch- 
Mberaces of her person, as far remov- 
the coarseness of the rustic as 
ce fumthe affected delicacy and false re- 
hheigent of the fine lady. Thus charm- 
involuntarily gave myself up to a 
as pure as it was tender. Lost 
eeesing labyrinth of love, I was 
' ¢ of my error till I had inad- 

or ee betrayed myself to Julia, and 
hall , wledge instead of displeasing 
te noffet fd to inspire her with favorable 
al ¢ nts forme. I could not, how- 
oe » Bi eee’ Myself so far as to dis- 
pea ‘a immediately my situation ; 
. . fondly enamoured, impru- 
~~ ve Y indulged itself in the rapturous 
a eof a reciprocal assurance of 
0 late my heart smote me 


| 


I 








for the perfidy I had unwittingly com- 
initted. In a paroxysm of anguish and 
despair I hastened to communicate to 
you my unfortunate situation, and the 
resolution I have formed of flying for- 
ever from the presence of mg too love- 
ly cousin. Neither could I leave you, 
dear madam, without first deprecating 
your just resentment for the injury I 
have done you, though unintentially. 
Lapressed with contrition, I intreat yuur 
forgiveness of an involuntary fault, and 
if the sense of my misery can soften 
your tesentment, be assured it is as 
great as my passion is hopeless.” 


Surprized and perplexed, Madame 
de Clemengis, on Valmont’s ceasing, 
remained for some moments silent ; re- 
covering, however, ‘“ Valmont,” said 
she, * Seon sooner pardon your pro- 
mising to love my daughter, se cireum~- 
stanced, than your disingenuity in con- 
cealing it thus long. Though both are 
indefensible, the one is certainly more 
excusable than the other, inasmuch as 
our passions are not always in our own 
power, but honor ought ever to con- 
troul ourcondvet. And——” “ I see,” 
cried Valmont, despomuingly interrupt- 
ing her, “ U see it is in vain to hope for 
your pardon; farewell then, madam, 
and believe me, the thought of having 
given you pain is as «fflictive as the se 
verity of that fate which deprives me of 
happiness for eyez,” 
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‘mengis saw through, but pardoned the 
‘natural finesse, and perceived with con- 
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Affected by his last words, and the 
grief expressed in his countenance, 
Madame de Clemengis recalled him as 
he was leaving her, with the most ear- 
nest assurances of her total forgetful- 
ness offevery thing that had passed, with 
one condition only, “ Never to attempt 
a clandestine correspondence with his 
cousin ;” to which he solemnly consent- 
ing, she embraced him tenderly, and 
having already taken leave of Julia, he 
instantly left the house in a state of | 
mind better imagined than described. | 

How strong were the emotions of) 
Julia on being made acquainted with | 
Valmont’s situation ? Wounded to the 
soul, she endeavored to appear compos- | 
ed and indifferent. Madame de Cle- 





‘cern how deeply she was affected by 
the intelligence. The truth was, she 
felt it as a disappointment herself.— 
Finding a disorder she had from ber 
youth increase daily to an alarming 
height, so as to threaten a speedy dis- 
solution, she felt a thousand. anxieties 
for the fate of her danghter when death 
should deprive ber of her only protecti- 
on. Having fondly flattered herself 
the predilection Valmont had discover- 
ed might have produced an union which 
would have relieved her of part of the | 
solicitude she felt at the thought of }| 
leaving. her. But now the image of } 
Julia’s unprotected and friendless state, 
perpetually presented itself. She ar- 
dently wished to secure to her some 
proteetor when .t at should happen, 
which every day readered more pro ba- 
ble. Her confidence in the honor of 
Valmont remained unshaken, yet he, 
in the eye of the world did not seem 
So proper a guardian to youth and beau- 
ty as one of maturer years. His fa- 
ther, the Marquis, she recollected, tho’ 
of a cold and haughty character, had 
ever expressed the greatest regard for 
his brother, and for several years in his 
letters continually solicited him to re- 
turn to the world. But the constancy 











ed to his solicitude, caused a coolness 


with which Mons. de Clemengis adher- 
which time rather increased than | 


—— >= 
minvished, and at his death all conneetj- 
on seemed lost. Madame de Clemep 
gis imagined, however, the orphan re. 
mains of one so nearly related must jn. 
terest him in spite of any former pj 
he might still retain. And who could 
more properly become the guardian of 
Julia than her uncle, a man of rank and 
honour? Convinced of this, she hes 
tated not, but instantly wrote to Va} 
mont, requesting him to inform his fe 
ther of the uncertain state of her heal.h, 
and to interest him, to honor with bis 
protection his urphan neice. The 
performed, her mind became easier 
she endeavored to dissipate the 
her total loss of health had spread on’ 
Julia. on 

In a little time, when she began to 
expect ao answer from Valmont, 
was surprised with his presence, “Vab 
mont!” she exclaimed, ‘ My dear m- 
dam,” said he, how has your letter af 
flicted me. After aequainting my fh 
ther with the contents, impatient tose 
youl hastened hither. But, good her 
vens! you are even worse than y 
letter made me imagine. “ Valmont? 
said she, “ Lam convinced I shall 
be long here, but do not acquaint Julia 
with my apprehensions; already op 
pressed with sorrow, to be in 
the truth would reduce her to despait 
Let us then prepare her for the event 
by degrees,” 4 

Valmont now informed her, his i, 
ther would be happy to receive aod pre 
tect his niece ; and that impatient tom 
her, he would have accompapied 
to Switzerland, had not his attendant? 
at court obliged him to remain at Fam 
At this moment Julia entered; ‘ 
mont advanced to salute her; but ™ 
was bis susceptible heart woul 
the sight of her wan and melane +f 
countenance! After continuing 
weeks with them, during whieh. 7 
dame de Clemengis suffered, » 
most cruel disorder, with a patience™ 
resolution that would have done 
to the most social contemner 0 
Valmont saw with grief how near) 
end approached. Sensible of it 
she one morning desired them to® 
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a 
lemep pear the bed: * My dear children,” fj last. For some moments Julia was not 
lan te: B id she, embracing them, “ convinced | sensible of her loss ; but when she dis- 
ust ine that { shall shortly leave you, I wish to || covered the truth she uttered the most 
r pique afew words ere death cnatches me || piercing cries, and throwing herself on 
» could BH fom the sight of objects so dear to my the body, would not be separated from 
dian of B heart. Julia, my dear Julia, regard the || it. 
nk und desires of your mother; let me see In vain did Valmont endeavor to con- 
ie hese exert that reason you are posses- || sole her—in vain did he strive to as- 
to Val Ba to combat your sorrow at this || suage her grief; she regarded him not; 
rhisfe B.. tion; recollect, it will not be for- but deaf to the voice of consolation, lis- 
‘heal:b, ever; we shall surely meet again, never || tened to nothing but her despair. By 
with his nore to part. Why then this unavail degrees, however, he drew her from 
he task ing grief at the dispensations of provi- ||the object of her sorrow, he soothed 
sier,and doce, to which all must submit ? Rouse | her grief by participating it, and min- 
> gloom B ten that noble soul you are possessed || gled his tears with hers. In time she 
wead on By to vanquish the despair that over- || became more composed. Perceiving 
a you.” Julia, whose grief was || her melancholy was not likely to be 
gan OB vuterable, remained silent. “ Val-||soon dissipated in a place where every 
ont, she tout,” continued Madame de Clemen- |; object reminded her of her loss he 
“Val fi, “Iknow you love my daughter ; || hastened her departure, alledging, his 
lear ma the regards you too with tenderness :— || father was impatient for his return.— 
etter af tinee fate has placed an insuperable bar || Julia having no just objection to make, 
z my fe your union, be a brother to her ; || mildly acquiesced, but parted with the 
“nt 108% & luia will love you with the affection of || fondest regret from her native fields, 
00d hea ister. I believe your honor invio- || wherein she had spent the blissful hours 
sot lite: may it ever remain so! And if|/of early youth, nor could she refrain 
almonl t should for an instant deviate from || from casting a “ lingering look,” as they 
shall hose principles you at present possess, || journeyed along, on that romantic spot 
aint Julia tthe remembrance of the confidence || that now formed the tomb of her pa- 
eady ve in you now, preserve you in || rents. Valmont endeavored to draw 
formed theline of rectitude.” Valmont threw || her attention from objects too interest- 
o wet Oe wef on his knees: ‘ How your || ing to hersensibility, by describing to her 
the » Bonds afflict, yet charm me! May 1 {| Paris, and the manners of the Parisians. 
his fe wer forfeit the favorable opinior, or || She listened with the utmost sweetness 
er, ’ Bf the treasure you bequeath me, by be- and complacency to his deseriptions, 
e ty iMinguoworthy of either. Oh Julia!” || His remarks pleased and interested her, 
ghey he ¢ tinued, taking her hand and em- || She found herself amused by his con- 
ao tring it with eagerness, “ Since cruel || versation, and part of her former viva- 
— denies me the happiness of be- || city returned. Valmont was delighted 
eh. vie Ea your husband, let me embrace || with so favorable a change, and flatter- 
¥ y the title of your brother. With trans- ||ed himself her spirits would in a short 











be di ume the precious character ; 


Be fre be witness of the fidelity 
of. Nich I perform the fraternal 


aM me de Clemengis now growing 
5. desired to be left alone; Julia 

,,. 20t be prevailed on to leave her; 
i. t by her. bed the image of silent 
Watching with painful anxiety eve- 
“0 of her mother. Some days 
» When, with the most perfect 
» the most acute sufferings, 
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de Clemengis breathed her 





time be wholly restored. 
(To be Concluded in our net.) 
Ge _ 
A MORAL SENTIMENT. 
In ascending the mount of rectitude, 
we are more apt to indulge in reflecting . 
on the past, than in contemplating the 
future ; and so, comparing our attain- 
ments rather with those behind than 
with those before us, we easily and of- 
ten mistake our resting place for eur 





journey’s end, 
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THE 
YOUNG BOSTONIAN’s LETTERS. | 


(Continued from our last.) 


Newburg, Sept. 21, 1816. 


Honored and dear parents—As it is 
uncertain whether we retrogade to vi- 
sir West Point, or go to Poughkeepsie, | 
while wind and weather are deciding the 
doubt, I will inform you of my excursi- 
on, yesterday, after premising a word 
of this place. Newburgh has a fine 
southern aspect, situated upon the side 
of a hill, whose base is washed by the 
noble Hudson. It contains about two 
thousand inhabitants, who worship God 
in four different churches, and under 
four distinct denominations ; methodists, 
presbyterians, seceders, and churchmen. | 
As 1 wished to obtain a good view of | 
the town and adjacent country, | pro- | 





cured the key of the meeting-house ; | 


but there being no stairs to the belfrey, I 
contented myself with opening a gallery | 


window The physical foundations of this. 


house of God, are good; it is on the | 
top of a rocky hill, Whether the spi- | 
ritual tomple has its base equally ele-' 
vated and firm, is perhaps doubtful, | 
_jodging from their divisions. 1 thought 
the device which topped their sound-. 
ing board, rathér unique. It was, I be-| 
lieve, a large brass goose with outspread | 
Pinions, though perhaps intended for a 
dove. If it was a goose, to which it: 
bore the more striking resemblance, a 
no less puzzling query arose, whether’ 
it was to held forth the artist’s wit, or 
to be an emblem of the preacher ? 
The town directly under me, the, 
river here one mile and a quarter wide, | 
the little villages on the other shore, 
and the bills which flank the Hudson’s , 
bank, afford a very pleasant landscape. | 
The mountains rise’ here above the 
towns. 


* Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cu- 
pressi.” 

After. returning tomy lodging, I per- 
suaded my companions to ascend with 
me the opposite heights, called from a 
village at their foot, Fishkill Mountains. 





|} a cotton factory ; an elegant stone edi- 


1 rough—overgrown with trees, 48" 
























| We crossed the river in a horse boat, 
| This method is safe aud expeditions, but 
laborious. The paddies propel as in 
jthe steam boat. The horses, eight in 
number,turned,as in a bark miil, a wheel 
(of forty-five feet in diameter, which 
jFests on six smal! wheels, ail under a 
‘covered circular barrack. The great 
| wheel moves an iuterior irop one, and 
thislast, by the common machinery at 
tached to mills, wuro the paddles, | 
When we were landed, and well 
mounted, we rode briskly through the 
champaign country, till we were it- 
stinctively stopped by the sight ofa 
large building on a small -tream, It was 


fice of five stories in height. We em 
tered, and found quite an establish 

From twenty to forty children were 
busy at fourteen hundred spindles. _ 

The situation is romantic. The 
stream pursues its course for thirty feet, 
through strata of rock twenty feet high, 
tumbling over square rocks of a dozen 
feet dimensions ; and to complete all 
this miniature caseade is overhung by 
Weeping willows, 

The owner of the factory politely 
invited us to his house, a neat cottage, 
furnished most genteelly. After er 
tertaining us very hospitably, and fur 
nishing us with a glass, and directioms 
for our ascent, we remounted, bl 
as we departed, the abode, which bi 
treated strangers with the kindness 
civility of his friends. a 

Our road to the hill top was about 
two miles. The ascent at first is eaif 
The trees are black oak, chesnut 
spruce, and we saw one native 
tain ash. It was a beautiful tree, ? 
in height, but rather of the shape $ 
spruce. It was delightful to se i 
cultivated tree in all the luxuriance® 
native wildness. By a very Pt 
association it transported me @® 
gardens of some of my friends: | 

Wetravelled till we reached a Jog 
where we hoped to obtain inform 
but the inhabitants were absent, @ 
proceeded where we thought m 
rect. We now ascended 4 path 
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, 
tersected by streams and miniature mo- | 
—Here, if not “ antres vast,” ' 
, at least “ desarts wild.” Still we 
ascended every step, and looked for- 
ward to the end of our toil; recollect- 
ing the journey of Arrian and Plato. 
Atlast we attained the summit; but 
had the mortification to find an im- 
mense hill direetly before us, intercept- 
ing our prospect We had only a 
se of the river to the north, which 
appeared here and there at the distance 
of forty or fifty miles. We descended 
with heavy hearts, and halted at the 
log hut, to consult whether we should 
ascend the viher mountain; but my 
companions were too fatigued to make 
the attempt; ond [ reluctantly consent- 
ed to go back without accomplishing 
our object. Fortunately we met, near 
the foot of the hill, two inhabitants of 
the empty hut, with whom, after inqui- 
ty, one of my companions agreed with 
meto return. From the spot where 
We met, to the Lut, was about a mile of 
good road; but even here the ascent 
Was 86 steep, that although the waggon 
Was empty, and drawn by two horses, 
they were stopped to breathe every two 


Atthe hut we procured some dried 
bee/, bread and butter, and after drink- 
M some milk from the same bowl in 
Which we had washed our hands, I took 
the boy behind me, and, “in this order” 
We ascended Solumon’s barrack. We 
travelled as far as is customary on horse- 
kK; but fearing rattlesnakes, continued 
ride til! we had rexched the summit. 
We did not regret our trouble. 
Itwas now three o’clock, and we had 
toiling six hours for a victory over 
barriers of nature, which, at last, 
We achieved.—We are’ now thirteen 
ted feet above the Hudson’s level, | 
Waters lay before us, like a small | 
fr. Here, to be sure, were no vol- 
‘Ss, NO towns overthrown, no Hybla 
Weta ho subterranean Herculaneum. 
' had not here clothed herself 
- her terrors to excite sublimity ; 
|... Ssisted by art, presented a land. | 
= *Pe of grandeur and heauty.—Townse 
Mountains, cultivated fields and ex- | 








tensive forests, chequered a country 
eighty miles in diameter, with diversity. 
We could discern with our glass the 
Hudson from ten to forty miles cover- 
ed with sails.—Turopikes, visible for 
miles, resembling footpaths, and the 
rivers which intersected the country 
streamlets with their silver waters.— 
North—was the Hudson; south—the 
Gibraltar of America; west—towns and 
hamlets ; east—in the back scene, the 
highlands ef New-England. Such gran- 
deur | had never witnessed. I felta 
religious awe ; and casting a linge1ing 
look on the prospect, bade it an eternal 
adieu. We returned without accident 
to our lodging, fatigued and pleased with 
our expedition. As my companions 
have chartered a sail boat, I shall drop 
my peo till we reach Poughkeepsie. 
After a fine yoyage of 15 miles, we 
reached this place at two o’clock. We 
had to heat up the river, and continual- 
ly passed loaded sioops and brigs. The 
wind was atead and quite fresh—the 
waves ruoning 4 or 6 feet high. Thus 
I am “ Muitum jactatus in alto !” 
‘There were a few houses scattered 
along the shore. At Hampton were a 
dozen kilas for the manufacture of lime. 
We passed a reef of rocks, where hun 
dreds of bass were sporting; tossing 
their tails in joy, out of their element. 
On our left was some bold coast, on 
one Gf whose prominences, under an ar- 
bor, sut a lady and genileman at che- 
quers—This place is quite populous, & 
has, | believe, petitioned for incorpora- 
tion. The court-house and jail are in 
the same building; thus justice and 
judgment “ kiss each other.” The meet- 
ing house is almost of Mosiac work ; 
being built of brick, wood and stone, 
variously proportioned. We have en- 
gaged our passage in the steam boat, 
whieh passes to night at two o’clock for 


Albany. Your dutiful Son, 
HHS 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





——=a3 

Many of the empty pots in an apothe- 
cary’s shop, are as guadily decorated, 
& neatly marked, as those that are full. 
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Or tue Axoricines oF tue West- 
ERN CountTRY. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


Mr. Buanit of Cincinnati, in digging 
a well on his lot, and within the wall 
of the old fort of Cincinnati, struck upon 
two stumps, a larger and a smaller one, 
at the depth of ninety-three feet below 
the surface. The largest was so injur- 
ed by time that it was doubtful to what 
family it belonged.—The smaller one 
was ina state of better preservation, 
and a sugar maple. Just before reach- 
ing the stumps, the workmen passed 
through a layer of black mud, which 
was very offensive. Lower down pig- 
ments ofa fine blue color, were thrown 
up in detached pieces. .This was twen- 
ty or thirty feet below the level of the 
first bottom. 

Judge Symmes, in digging for water 
higher up the hill, and near the creek 
which washes the upper end of the 
town, came upon a stump at the depth 
of twenty feet. 

In digging a well in Sunfish, Adams 
county, Ohjo, a gentleman found an 
earthen pot, below the surface ata con- 
siderable depth. 

Thirty miles above the mouth of 
Cumberland river, a great quantity of 
earthen ware has been found; some of 
it well made. A pitcher was found, 
which was covered at the top, with a 
hole in front, and opposite the handle. 

General Clark, of Louisville, saw 
earthen ware in various places, which 
had been glazed. 

There is an elevated ground on Salt 
River, eight miles from Danville, Ken- 
tucky, where bits of earthen ware have 
been found. One bit I saw, which was 
evidently chequered or figured. 

At the United States Saline, 12 miles 
from the Wabash, and twelve from the 
Ohio, an earthen image of a man was 
found, in 1807, by a major Taylor 
Pots and several kettles, made of the 
same, were likewise found. 

At point Harmar, Marietta, Ohio, 
curious earthen pot has been taken o:: 


of the bank of the Ohio river, and is 








———== 
now in the possession of a gentleman 
at Marietta.—This pot decreases to the 
end, from the bulge, like a funnel; but 
the end is not perforated, and was pro- 
bably fitted to be placed in some cavity 
for a fire. 

The present race of Indians have not 
yet displayed any workmanship in earth. 
en ware, and cannot lay claim to these 
things. The manufacture of earthes 
ware in every instance, indicates anad. 





































vanced stage of civilization and improve. 8.1 
ment. eo 
In digging the walls of the irregular - 
fort at Parkersburg, Wood Co, Virgi. 6 
nia, a variety of earthen ware, of human ar 
bones, and animal bones, were discover. BBs 
ed, constituting a part of the wall, and - 
these appeared to have been promis. * 
cuously thrown together in every part 
of the wall where any digging had been yr 
performed: and what is remarkable,a prs 
small mound, situated at the right am hums 
gle corner of the fort, yielded nothing The 
curious to the hand of the digger, and k 
appeared to have been constituted of @ 
bare earth. Losi 
There was taken upin the roadnear @ 
Circleville, a small fragment of a stone ia 
or red flint vessel. The manufacture “n 
was fine, and eqnal to any thing of mo Hack 
dern date, in point of neatness ad fy 4. 
strength. fis, 
There was dug out from the central weet 
mound at Cireleville,a fragment of some fe 
culinary vessel. It was evidently ad § pene 
cast iron, and showed the mark of the At 
mould.—It was covered on the lowe & 4, | 
side with the black, or smut, ton. 
ed over the fire. It was found among & 
ashes and large pieces of charcoah Bren, 
A Mr. Neville, of Pickaway — a, 
in digging for water, met with Other. 
smith’s cinders six or eight feet below larly ¢ 
the surface of the plain. On tistaet 
In removing the walls at Circleville ted an 
blacksmith’s cinders appeared. OB extent 
Gen. G. Walton, in digging forsit Bo, 
water on Long Lick creek, be fork ear [ 
of Salt river, fell upon an ancient tient ¢ 
carried down a solid limestone 


or 15 feet; petrified buck’s hor ® 
earthen ware were found in the. | 
Earthen ware pans, or dishes W#™ 
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=o 
quid have held three or four gallons, 
gee found. Some were lying about 
te old well’s mouth, and some with 
he dirt or ground thrown‘out. 

in the county of Warren, on Miami, 
Obie, within an ancient fort, a stone 
ms discovered upwards of three feet 
inleagth and fifteen inches in cireum- 
frente, fixed perpendicularly in the 
arth; on the west side marked thus 
§,L. and on the east with a figure re- 
wmbling a half moon, earved in the 
sone, three inches in length. 
Gen: Clark, of Louisville, bas in his 
posession a stone in the shape of an 
egg, about the size of a hen’s egg, per- 
frated longitudinally. It is flint and 
seatly polished. 
Ov Highlaud creek was taken out of 
amoind an earthen pot, and a small 
sone image well polished. ‘The image 
wisfive or six inches length ; the figure 
human, and supposed to be a saint.— 
The stone is flint. 
A small stone image was taken up 
othe Ohio at low water, 5 miles above 
Louisville. The stone has unequal sides 
of between 8 and four inches. The 
image is aman’s head well executed. 










































The image was originally made of a 
thek substance, like wax, and attaehed | 
othe stone in a very ingenious manner. | 
his evident that the artificer, in re-| 
pect tothe eye-lid, designed to ef-) 
feet a shade, that great secret of the | 


At Cireleville, there was taken from | 
the central mound of the circle, a copper | 
tin. “It was dug up beneath the roots! 
Hahickory growing on the mound, | 
wren feet eight inches in circumfer- | 
fee. A comparison of this coin with | 
ther ancient copper devices, particu- 
larly of Britain, is attended with no sa-| 
tion, This comparison was ip 7 
fdand carried on toa con rable | 
» Sp } 
Onthe farm of Mr. Edward’Payne, 

xington, were found two an- 
coins. —Qne was of gold, and sold 
ten dollars ;—the other was of brass. 
chad a head reversed, and each 
Nueinseribed with characters not un- 








0d, but aid to resemble Hebrew. 





The date of the gold coin was probably 
1214, and the date of the brass piece 
1009. , 

A few miles below Mr. Payne, a gold 
piece was found on the piantation of a 
Mr. Chambers, who says it was sold at 
Lexington, for thirteen dollars. This 
was inscribed with unknown characters. 
Mr. Chambers says, it was unlike any 
cvin he had ever seen. He also says, 
that a small piece of copper was found 
on his farm at the same time. It was 
equally square, well polished, and mark- 
ed on two sides with 1064. He con- 
sidered it a weight. 

Mr. J Blair, in removing the clay of 
the mound in Franklinton, found a cop- 


per weight of the aborigines. It weigh- © 


ed one pound and a half. In shape 
and size it resembled such a tin ipk- 
stand as is commoenty used in counting 
rooms. 

Sanders a half Indian or white man, 
raised among the Shawanese, inforned 
me that in some of the ancient works, 
four feet under ground, a piece of 
sword was dug up, which had been a 
very strong blade. 

In the mouth of a cavern opposite to, 
or not far from: Hurrieane on the Ohio, 
north-west side, are engraved on the 
rock twenty-five feet high, the figures 
of several animals, of the bear, and bufl- 
aloe and what is most remarkable, of 
the lion and lioness. These figures 
are done in a masterly style. 
ter the cavero first, thro’ a small cavity 
nine feet wide and twelve feet high ;— 
tien ascend a bench of a few feet, and 
enter an aperture of about ‘he size of a 
door into a most spacious cavern. 

About a quarter of a mile below St, 
Louis there is a distinguished impress- 
ion ina rock of a man’s foot. The 
gentleman who informed me of this, 
remarked, that the people in the neigh- 
bourhood will not allow that this was 
done by Europeans. Curious ear-rings, 
are ascribed to the Mexicans, and were 
no doubt a common thing among the 
Aborigines. 

At the place where Clarkesville was 
laid out, opposite Shipping port, there 
was a burying ground of two or three 
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hundred yards. Numerous bones were 
found on Sandy Island, as evidences of 
a great battle which was fought there. 

General Clarke of Louisville, says 
that about furty years ago, there was 
discovered near Ked Stone, Olid Fort, 
and in an excavation made by a fallen | 
tree, a hymao skeleton buried in a cof- 
fin of earthen ware. 
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MAJOR ANDRE, &e. 


An Anecdote has lately transpired in the Na- | 
tional Legislature, of so very interesting 
anature, as to induce us to preserve it 
upon our pages.—It follows :-Bust. Int. | 


On the 14th ult. an occurrence of | 
some novelty took place in the House 
of Representatives. It seems that some 
tiave in the course of the present sess- 
jon, John Paulding, of New-York state, 
one ofthe three captors of the unfor- 
tunate Major Andre, whose history and 
fate are sufficiently known, petitioned 
Congress for an increase of the pen- 
sion ‘settled upon him for life for that 
service. ——The committee of pen- 
sions and revolutionary claims to whom 
this petition was referred, made a re. 
port upon it, rejecting the application. 
On the day that Mr. Chappell, the 
chairman of that committee, brought 
up that report, Mr. Wright made a mo- 
tion to reverse the decision. On this 
a conversation arose, in the course of 
which Col. Talmadge said he felt it to 
be his duty to lay some facts hefore 
the house in relation to that affair.Every 
‘one knows how favorably to the cap- 
tors that incident is mentioned in histo- 
ry, and has hitherto been received by 
this nation, and indeed by the world “tH 
large. Col. Talmadge however, felt 
himself constrained by his duty to state 
some circumstances that cast upon it a 
rather different complexion. He in 
formed the house that at the time of 
the capture of Major Andre, he was an 
‘officer on the lines, ‘and was with a de- 
tachment of our troops in, advance of 
the army.—Gen. Washington was go- 
ing into New England, to met Count 








Rochambeanu, and wrote to Mr. Tal 


madge desiring him if there was any Yeas they would have let him ¢% 


communications from the enemies |i 


te send them to Gen. Arnold, Who 
commanded at Westpoint.—About tha 
time Mr. Talmadge received a. lette 
from Arnold, informing him, that aN, 
York merchant of the name of John 
Anderson, was expected by him with 
intelligence of importance, and desir 
ing Mr. Talmadge to give hinva safe 
escort. The petitioner and the two 
other captors who were at work (I think 
Mr. Talmadge said stubbing) between 
the American and British lines, brought 
up to Mr Talmadge’s regiment the said 
John Anderson. Cireumstances arose 
which induced a suspicien that this man 
was not what he pretended to be—p- 
pers which were found upoo him wer 
sent to Gen. Washington, and tne pris- 
oner who became impatient and abbor 
rent of remaining in his assumed char 
acter, soon confessed himself to b 
Major Jonn Andre, Adjt. General ofthe 
British army ; on whieh he was remor 
ed by order of General Washiogtonto 
Westpoint, and thence to the head quar 
ters of the army. Mr. Talmadge com 
tinued to stats, that during the whol 
time from the day of Andre’s being 
brought in a prisoner, up to the day 0 
his exeention, he was never out of his 
(Talmadge’s) sight, and during thattime 
he spoke freely and without disguise of 
the manner of his being taken,andofthe 
conduct of the captors to him 5 fully dix 
closed the offers he made them, af 
the reasons why they rejected them 
Maj. Andre related to him that tho 
who took him into the bushes and 

a view of pillaging him, drew 
boots, but in which they found the 
pers: that he offered them his 
with the small sum of money he ™ 
about him, and promised them oP 
word of honor, a larger 90m if 
would let him escape—but the 
bility of his securing them the paymes 
—and they had no notion of trust 
to his honor : that with the offer ofl 
watch, and the two or three guine# 
had, they hesitated and reasoned: 
he (Andre) was convineed that 
had the command of a few more 
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Nines, The whole country, not knowing avy || his fate, was honourabie. The Hon. 
‘who | thing of this, regarded the transaction |) Gentleman from Connecticut had spok- 
tthat # . gsan extraordinary act of patriotism, |} en from his personal koowledge, and 
letter and lavished applauses upon it, while it ||yet the account was so very different 
ba N, certainly was good policy in Congress {from that in history, that he heard it 
John to reward aod hold it up as an example. || with distrust aod regret, and wished for 
L with Mr. Talwadge said he did not wish to | an examination, The fact of three 
desir detract from the merit of the act, and |/soldiers refusing out of mere patriotism 
safe the value of the service rendered ; but ia magnificent bribe, was, he reroarked, 





he considered those men as doing no 


think more than it was the duty of every citi- 
(ween ven inthe United States under such 
ought cireumstance to do-—He could not con- 
e said sider the claim as standing on a footing 
som with the services of a man who had 
is man been wounded in the field; and thought 
—pt B they had been amply provided for 
seiel since: while the mutilated soldier had, 
7 even by the late increase, but 96 dol- 
abhor. lars a year, those had 200 from the U, 
Dro States, besides a handsome donation of 
land from the state of New-York. 
| of the ' 
poe From Col. Talmadge’s account too 
pean te it would appear, that they were not, as 
d qua was the reeeived opinion, soldiers in 
aber the army, but were of a class of persons 
whole who were in a kind of dubious state 
| yay between the two armies—a kind of 
ye scouts—a class that, as well as I could 
i hear Mr. T. was called by the Amezi- 
: tan army, cow boys. At the same 
eid time, Mr. T. bore Sibarehin testimo- 
diy ny to the purity of Major Andre’s char- 

ae - &eter, which forbid all suspicion of his 
. Pos Uttering a falshood. 

those 
hr This account produced strong emo- 
ra. tions m several members. Gen. Smith 
the pe declared it was novel to him; but he 
-wateb, too bore still stronger testimony to the 
he ha aracter of Major Andre, with whom 
» on his had been long personally intimate 
if they both in England and America; and he. 
impos declared that he would rely on his word 
vaymes 4 firmly as on that of any man that 
trusting ever lived..He therefore regarded it as 
ar of hi Major Andre’s opinion only. Mr. Pick- 
ineas be § said the information was perfect- 
od; wt 6 "ew tohim, but he perfectly believ- 
tie ed it. Mr. Forsyth said he did not 
re gat a one callin question the word of Mr. 
L  *amadge, and the character of Andre, 


*xeept in the traisaction.which led to 





one ofthe loveliest incidents in our re- 

| Volutionary story ; he, therefore, wish- 
‘ed the report to lie on the table, in or- 
der to have an inguiry into the affair, 
,Mr. Robertson declared that he would 
‘not believe a word of the statement. 
After mach conversation, however, the 
report of the committee was agreed to, 
and the demand of the petitioner was 
ultimately rejected, 


THE GREAT CANAL. 
From the Buffalo Gazette, of Jan, 14. 


Wuart object of a secular nature can 
reflect more pleasing sensations on the 
mind than a contemplation of the growth 
and prosperity of the country that gave 
us birth ? When we turn our mind to 
the Great Western Canal, in what ratio 
shall we compute the future growth and 
prosperity of the western section of our 
country, should this grand object be ef- 
fected, on a plan calculated to. reduce 
the price of exportations, so that heavy 
articles of produce would bear trans- 
portation from the western Lakes to 
New-York ? Then should we see the 
frontier countries on the Lakes Erie, 
St. Clair, Huron, Michigan, and Supe- 
rior floating their richest produce into 
the great emporium of their country. 
What internal improvement can surpass 
the one now in contemplation ? The 
country generally have but a faint view 
of the magnitude of this object: they 
do not consider that it will meet navi- 
gable waters equal to a canal 3926 
miles in Jength, or upwards. But to 
prove this it will only be necessary to 
shew the circumference of the lakes and 
length of the rivers that connect them. 





This is not accurately known, but ac- 
cording to the best calculation, 
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The cireumf. of Lake Erieis - 300 m. 
The length of Detroit River, 28 
The circumference of Lake St. 
Clair, - - - - = = 90 
The length of St. Clair River, - 28 
The circumf. of Lake Huron, 1000 
The length of St. Mary’s River, 40 
The circumf. of Lake Superior, 1500 
The circumf. of Lake Michigan, 940 
S526 
This calculation being accurate, we 
find a frontier country, bordering on 
navigable waters, a distance of 3926 
miles, intercepted only by a portage of 
nine miles between Lakes Huron and 
Superior,a great portion of which coun- 
try is of a superior quality for cultiva- 
tion. Where this chain of water com- 
munication extended to Hudson River, 
then would the hardy sons of Columbia 


have scope for their unrivalled spirit of. 


enterprise and industry. Nor would 
the wonder stop here ; the southern 
- and middle states would po more be a 
continent, but converted into islands. 
A channel would be ent from Green 
Bey and Lake Michigan to Winnebago 
Lake, from thence through Fox and 
Ouisconsin Rivers to Mississippi River, 
or from Michigan through Chicaugo and 
[!lenois River to the Mississippi. From 
the west comes the Missouri River, 
said to be navigable one thousand three 
hundred miles.—What fields for enter- 
prise—What wealth would be floated 
down these channels! _ From Ohio and 
Michigan, the produce of the field ; 
from Lakes Michigan and Superior, 
fish, copper and peltry ; from Illenois 
and Missouri, coal, lead, salt, buffalo 
robes and peltry. To the extent of 
this body add the natural limbs, the nu- 
merous rivers that empty into the great 
lakes,some of which are navigable many 
miles ; could not volumes be written 
on the propriety of this great work ? 
Fellow-citizens, “ would not this com- 
munication between Hudson and Lake 
Erie, afford to the United States mure 
ample means of promoting every social 
interest, than bave heretofore in any 
country been accomplished by any hu- 
man enterprise ?? Be excited then in 








re 
the great work. Let the general gov 
ernment be interested, and appropriate 
some of the lands bordering on these 
waters. Let the state of New-York 
press forward the work—the state of 
Ohio and territory of Michigan assist 
in the enterprise; and all with heart 
and hand ace: mplish the work in a man- 
ner calculated to reduce the price of 
transportation, so that heavy articles 
produce will bear transportation, from 
the fakes to New-York and N. Orleans 
Co.umsus, 





ANECDOTE OF COOKE. 


Tue late George F. Cooke, equally 
rema:kable for his talents as for numer- 
ous eccentricities, had been perform 
ing at the Old Theatre, Limerick, a 
few years previous to Miss O’Neil’s 
visiting it. The last night of his ap 
pearance, he acted Petruchio, and a 
little before the fall of the curtain, he 
had paid such attention to a little keg 
of whiskey, that the fumes overpower 
ed his faculties, and in bestowing the 
whip upon the unfortunate Grumio, he 
belaboured him so severely, that the 
miserable actor roared in downright 
earnest, every now and then, threaten 
ing Cooke with a retaliation, who doub- 
ly inspired on the occasion, both by 


the beverage he had drank and the . 


pretection of the audience, persev 

till he had made a clear stage for bim 
self. The actor who had been thus 
treated, vowed vengeance on Genrge, 
which he was determined to inflict the 
moment he had undressed himself 


Somewhat sober by these threats, Pe © 


truchio bethought himself of the adviet 
of Hudibras, 


‘He who fights, and runs aways 
“ May live to fight another day.” 


So, heedless of the strangeness of his 
dress, he instantly slipped down te 
back stairs, and sought refuge in one 

the obscure alleys behind the thet 
It was then just 12 o’elock, and # 


Cooke had rambled out of the vines “B 
uf at tha 


he did not even encounter a watehmaa 
asleep onhis post. The sounds of W% 
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issuing with laughable solemnity from a)! key punch, smoking in the chimney cor- 
humble hut, presently attracted -his at- |) ner ;—ho eagerly grabbed the handle, 
feation ; they proceeded from an as- |) and cried— 
emblage of persons, who, (according to | ‘* Here’s to my Love !” 
geustom still continued in the remoter The affrighted company taking by 
of Ireland, on the death of a rela- || degrees a little courage, ventured one 
tion or eves an acquaintaner) Were as- |) by one, to peep through the key hole, 
smbled round a dead body, chaunting | and then observing George-had thrown 
a dead song or howl in full chorus. | away his sword, returned into the 
Thereader must bear in mind the broad | apartment, when he, in order to encour- 
brimmed hat and whimsical! dress of | age them, exclaimed—* Don’t fear me, 
Petruchio, and that most likely not one || *tis only George Frederick Cooke ; 
individual assembled ir the place had come sit ye down,sit ye down,I'll smoke 
ever seen a play ; imagine then, if withyou,I’ll drink with you, aye, & pray 
possible, the wonder and horror of the | with you, my jolly lads and lasses.”— 
poor simple souls, when George Fred- | Thus re-assured, George became grad- 











tick applied his shoulder to the tender | 
wicket of the cabin, plunged into the | 
midst of the group, sword in band, over- | 
setting those he first encountered, aud 
advancing up to the foot of the bed, on 
which the body of an old woman was 
placed, exclaiming in his own rough 
way, With his eyes distended to the ut- 
most extent by intoxication— 


“How now, you secret black and mid- 
night hags, 
“ What is’t ye do 2” 


Thunderstruck by the figure of the 
apparition, and the tones which pro- 
teeded from it, some of the mourners 
sought shelter under the bed, others 
trepthalf way up the chimney, while 
the remainder sallied out into the lane, 
Praying most fervently to be released 
fom the visitation of the devil, for a 

nbeing,none could suppose George, 
Who, left alone with the shrivelled re- 
mains of the old peasant, taking her 


parchment colored hand, patheticall 
aclaimed, - . 


78, my love! my wife ! 
"Death that has suck’d the honey of thy 
breath, 
“ 
Sr gy had no power yet upon thy beauty; 
Thou art not conquered—beauty’s en- 
sign yet 
i Is ctimsoned on thy lips.”— 
,, Beauty '—no, hang me if it is tho’ ; 
Avaunt, thou horrid spectre !”” 


ually a great favorite with them, and 
_revelled in the delights of tobacco and 
whiskey, “ until his eye-lids could no 
longer wag.” He was then quietly 
placed on the bed with his imaginary 
Juliet, until the next morning, when he 
was discovered in his retreat, and con- 
veyed home to his lodgings in a sedan 
chair. — — 

A CURIOUS PIECE OF ETIQUETTE 

It is said lately occurred in Constan- 
tinople. The Seraglio caught fire, and 
no person dared to’ approach to extin- 
guish the same, for fear of seeing the 
ladies, which is contrary to the law of 
Musselmen, The ladies of the harem, 
however, amounting to about fifty, like 
true women, set up their pipes and 
squalled most vociferously for assistance, 
and the nearer the flames approached 
the more pressing were their invitations 
to the inen to assistthem. The Turks, 
however, did not approach until the 
flames actually threatened destruction 
to the fair captives ; at length they 
were released, each of them decorous- 
ly veiled, so that, ou thtis alarming oc- 
casion, no law was violated, and no de- 
corum outraged. ra 

—<—— 
A DROP IN MY EYE. 

A woman,who was not a water drink- 
er, once walking with her husband, re- 
marked, that it either rained or would 
rain, for she bad just got a dropin her 
eye. ‘“ Nay, my dear,” replied the 








“ But stop,” said George, for his eye, 


husband, “ that you got before you left 


tinstant, rested ona jug of whis- ¥@ home.” 























‘How yearn’d my bosom, in those early days, 
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Then thought [I not that Time had woes 
Seat of the Muses. — a 
O40. Ddeuw serene ere ween That in Life’s cup, admia were bliss and 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. pain; é my 
a Else, Manhoods’ hopes bad shrunk the vi 
AN EPITAPH ~ 7a ew 


®N AW UNFORTUNATE L&pDY, 980 DIED 
UNDER AFFLICTING CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Meex saint, while here thy mouldering 
ashes lie, 

‘We hear thy spirit w@isper from the sky— 

Weep not for me, my earthly pains arr o’er, 

And sorrow wrings my bleeding heart no 
more. 


‘What tho’ I drank the cup of grief below, 

The Lord of Life drank deeper draughts of 
woe. 

When mercy brought the man of sorrows 
down, 

Was my path thorns ? so was my Saviour’s 
crown. 

P@ILECIUS. 
—~@_oe— 


And tops, and hoops, and kites, seem'd 
sweet again? 


Hus Learning charms more lovely than I 
felt 
In satchell’d days, when all the world way 
new? 
O then the simplest lay my heart would 
melt, 
The briefest tale my rapt attention drew, 


Oft, when the summer sun adown the west, 
Had sunk, to bid cool evening zeplyrs 
rise ; 
Around some door-step seated, oft we've 
press’d, 
To hear the long-spun story with surprise. 


Ye low’d companions of my youthful hours! 





From the Boston Palladium. 


RETROSPECTION. 
An me! I see successive years roll on, 
And fain would stop them in their rapid 
flight ! 
‘Where haye the play-mates of my boyhood 
gone? 
Where the gay friends, in whom I took 
delight ? 


Beneath the sod, how many long have slept 

Who once were blithe,the careless crowd 
among ! 

With them I oft have sported, oft have wept, 

At little joys, or griefs, that move the 
young. 





Ye simple pleasures, that I fondly trace! 
Be yours the off’ring of my riper powers; 
Be yours, in Memory’s book the brightest 
place. 


Amid Life’s blazing noon, 1 bustling strive, 
My better hopes and int’rests heeded not, 
Press with the crowd, among the crowd 
live, ve 
And scarce find ieisure for a virtuous 
thought! 


Are these the joys I saw in distance dim, 
When Hope, of future days so clam’rout 


sung? : 
Dunce that I was: the sport of childish 
whim ; , 
The sport of Hope, that loves to cheat the 
young ! a 





Poor, thoughtless child! to grow, and be ' 
a man! 


‘Fhe sun of Hope shed then its brightest | 


rays; 


O why, e’er since, have clouds its disk || 


oer ran? 


‘Why discontent was I with childrens’ toys, 

The wooden gun, White cap; and sword | 
of tin? 

Eelt Inot then, as pure, the soldier’s joys, 








‘Roll, roll ye years! I care not now how fast 
Ye bear me, weary, from the busy st#g® 

Sweet be the mem’ry of the varied past 
To cheer my passage through the vale of 


age. 


Serenely calm, I'd watch my life’s deelité 
And to the future trust, devoid of fest: 

With all the bliss of ReTRosPEectio" 

mine, 


As real soldier’s feel, mid battle’s din ? \ And all my deeds review’d-—without & tet! 
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THE EVENING CLO®SD. And make each huge attraction mightier 
BY JOHN WILSON. still ! sha aie ; 
Acloud lay cradled near the setting sun, - —— weightier things the carrier’s 


A gleam of crimson ting’d its braided 
snow 5 
Long had I watch’d the glory moving on, 
O'er the stili radiance of the lake beiow, 
Tranquil its spirit seem’d and floated slow ! 
E’en in its very motion there was rest ; 
While every breath of eve that chanc’d to 
blow 
Wafied the traveller to the beauteous 
West. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul! 
' To whose white robe the gieam of bliss is 
given, 
And by the breath of mercy made to roll, 
Right onwards to the golden gates of 
Heaven; 
Where, to the eye of faith, it peaceful lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destines. 
— D+o— 


EXTRACT 
From the New-Year’s Address of the 
Exerer WATCHMAN. 


Toyou, the Fair,whom nature’s varied plan 
Has made the constant plague and joy of 


Man, 
His humble wishes would the carrier bring : 
Yor you may pleasure gild each opening 
Spring, 
Returning Summer spread her sweetest 
flowers, 
And Auteron charm you to her fading 
bowers ; 
And when rude Winter, in his dark career, 
§stript the beauties of the closing year, 
May soothing memory linger o’er the past, 
And igi pleasure wing your hours at 
t. 
Por you may fashion’s gaudy trifles glow, 
shortening waists in fair proportion 
grow: 
And each huge bonnet, wisely form’d to 
_ brave 
The rolling dangers of the Atlantic wave 
With well-trimm’d front and high-plum’d 
splendour rise, 
Point its giant column to the skies. 
yet shall wild invention cease to weave 
Preading beauties of the mighty sleeve ; 
fashion flourish with increasing skill, 











! 


Oh ! let him guard the habdits of the fair; 
Nor see eace milder grace of form decay, 
#n lace comoeal’d, or borne in capes away. 
2 oo 
From the (Philadelphia) Parterre. 


TO ELIZA. 
S1Ga not Eliza,though winter has shrouded, 
The woodlands in gloom and the valleys 
in snow, 
Though the mantle of tempest the azure has 
clouded 
And darken’d the orbits that sparkle and 
glow. 2 
Sigh not my love! though the snow drop is 
faded 
That laugh’d on the forehead of life giving 
spring, 
Though the garland is wither’d that summer 
had braided 
’Mid the gold burnish’d ringlets of Au- 
tumn to fling. 
In the world, in our bosoms of spirit and 
light, 
There rises no winter, there rages no 
storms, 
No wrecks of the whirlwind, no shadows of 
night, 
Our quiet invades, or our pleasure de- 
forms . 
The breezes which play’d on the brow of 
the mountain, ' 
Blow hoarse through the forest and keen 
through the dale, 
Though cold are the sun-beams that glane’d 
on the fountain, 
And dead is the violet that scented the 
vale. 
The beam of affection enlightens our hours, 
Diepersing the shado@s of sorrow and 
gloom, 
Por love strews the path of existence with 
flowers, 


 Perrenigl in fiegence, eterne! in bloom, 
i 


ON MODESTY. 


Ae leaps Burn steadiest with unglaring 
ight, 
So modesty in beauty shines most bright, 
Charms unambitious powers resistless boast, 
And she who means no mischief doe 
most. 
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Intelligence. 
OO 


London, Nov. 20.—A letter from 
St. Helena, dated the 22d of Sept. con 
tains the following statement.—‘“ A 
very curious circumstance occurred 
here a few days ago., B. in a rage, or- 

"dered his service of plate to be broken 
up, the eagles which were engraved to 
be effaced, and the whole to be dispos- 
ed ofas old silver. He applied to a 
merchant, a resident of this place, who 
asked permission of the Governor, Le 
thought that the amount would not ex- 
ceed 3 or 4,000£ sterling. The Go- 


vernor consented to the mefchants go- | 


ing to look at the plate, but observed, 
that the amount should not .be paid to 
B. but deposited in the hands of the 
Governer, or the purveyor. When 
the merchant went to look at the plate, 
instead of the sum above mentioned, the 
property was about 10,500L£. sterling 
—asum rather too great to be procur- 
ed here atso short a notice. However 
in a day or two it is expected that this 
curious negociation will be brought to 
aclose. It is said,. that B. wishes by 
these means to make himself independ- 
ant of the British Government, and that 
in future be will never make any ap- 
plication for money, but live on his own 
resources, His suite receive theirs from 
Government. 


Norfolk Herald, Jan. 28.—Another 
Earth-(or Sea) quake.—-The Georgiana, 
on her passage from Martinique to this 
port, being then in the Gulph Stream, 
experienced a tremendous shock, oc- 
casioned by an Earthquake, which gave 
great alarm to every person on board, 
and induced a belief at first, that some 
dreadful accident had befallen the ship. 
The wind was perfectly still at the time 

-this strange occurrence took place, 
which was on the 18th instant while 
the crew were at breakfast. 


| 
| 








| ing the same period, the sum of 28,901 
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| 7132 passengers!!! 



























The late Earthquake, (says the 
Charleston City Gazette of the gad 
ult.) as far as we have learnt, was very” 
sensibly felt through the country.-.. 
In Milledgeville, (Geo.) it was so se. 
vere, as to cause the bell in the State 
House, to strike several times.—The | 
shock was also felt in Newbern, N. ¢; 
where it was slight. ' 


The Treasurer's Report.—It appears, — 
that the Treasurer of this State, during 
the last year, has received 1,948,449 
dollars and 58 cents, and paid out, dur 


¥ 


dol'ars and 31 cents, which, with the 
balance in the ‘Treasury on the first of 
January last, leaves, now in the Trea+ 
eury, a balance of 60,458 dollars and 
44 cents. , 


Robbery.—Mr, James Thomson, a 
stranger from Kentucky, was knocked” 
down about 11 o'clock last Monday 
night, in Warren-street, and robbed ofa 
red morocco belt containing $550 in: 
North Carolina Bank Bills, and a Pock- 
et Book, containing a small sum in N, 
York Bills and many valuable papers 
The club with which Mr. Thomson was_ 
knicked down, was found by his side 
on the pavement. The blow Jaid the 
back part of his head open in a most. 
shocking manner. A man _ has beet 
taken up under strong suspicion 9, 
having committed the villainy, and ot 
desed to prison.— Evening Post. 


It appears that 679 American, and 
415 foreign vessels, have, during the 
last year, arrived at this port from fo ~ 
reign ports—and that they brought a, 


Shocking circumstance. The: little” 
daughter of Mr. John Beaty, grocer of © 
this city, aged about four years, while 
playing with an infant of ber own age 
in the absence of her mother, ran toe” 
near the fire, when her clothes ca s 
the flame, and ‘before assistance cou@ 
be rendered, was burnt in such a mam 
ner as to survive the injury but a few” 
days. Ye parents who wish to pte 
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= serve your children’s lives, take exam- NUPTIAL. 
the this awful circumstance, and i 
22d clothe them at this inclement season 
v "jn fannel.—Ev. Post. MARRIED. 
y. : By the rev Mr Spring, Mr. John W. 





A most dreadful occurrence happen- 


> 8e- 
late. din Shamokin county (Penn.) on the 
-The nightof the 25th ult. The grist-mill 
N. G, of Mr. Peter Vastine, in Shamokin 
township, accidentally caught fire, some 
time in the night, when the miller (Mr. 
ears, Lomission ) znd his tamilyhad retired tc 
uring bed. Mr Lomission lived in one part 
344 ofthe mill; he heard the ery of fire 
“dure and sprang out of bed, ran to the dour 
8.901 to see from whence it proceeded, when 
h the instantly the flames dashed in at the 
rst aft door and suffocated him to such a de- 
Treas’ gree, that he could not get back to his 
and room. Himself and eldest child were 
: inthe flames, and were seen ne more ; 
_ his wife threw the youngest child out 
on, & of the upper window, to some person 
ocked ‘Who caught it in his arms, without in- 
onday juring the child much. The mother 
dofe sprang out immediately after, and injur- 
ns, ed herself very much. 
Pock- ae 
inN, ff The public will be gratified to learn, 
: that the Resolution (which passed the 
a PSemate, 25 to 7) te employ Col. Trum- 
‘4 i bul to execute four splendid Paintings, 
eg tcommemoration of the principle e- 
Mei vents of the Revolutionary war, has 
Si been adopted in the House of Repre- 
aca Nalatives by a majority of 64. 


up Despatches are said to have been 


teeeived from Mr. Pinkney, by an ar- 

vg the tival from Naples. The nature and 
m fo- ‘omplexion (says the Washington Week- 
cht in, Gazette) of any communication from 
¥ .. quarter, we have every reason to 
Bao infer are not of a favorable character 

- Tittle” require, however, no proof of the 
yeer of © ip of his Neapolitan majesty 
while Ff than the knowledge that he has impos- 
n ages | “da quarantine of forty days on all 
an too : vessels coming from any port 
atehed — i the United States or Gibraltar. This, 


Famed be said, almost shuts the door 
4 rar sommercia! acquaintance. 
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Hunter, merchant, to Miss Eliza Stanton, 
both of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Ebenezer 
M’ Donald, to Miss Sally Burling, daughter 
of Ebenezer Burling, Esq. 

By the rey Mr. Borke, Mr Samuel Beach, 
aged 22, to Mrs Phoebe Mitchell,‘aged 40, 
widow of the late George Mitchell both of 
this city. 

Mr George W. Conklin, of this city, to 
Miss Hannah Brush,daugiter of John Brush, 
esq. of Huntington, L Island. 

By therev Mr Mitchell, James B Boot- 
right, of Richmond, Va. to Miss Maria A, 
Daking s, daughter, of Mr. Joseph Dakings, 
of this city. 


ey 
OBITUARY. 








The City Inspector reports the death of 52 


persons during the week ending on the 


25th ult. 
DIED. 


Major [John Bloodgood. a ‘respectable 


citizen. 

Mr. John Bush, aged 41. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, aged 66 

Mr Jotham Post, sen. aged 77. 

Mr. Nicholas Mead, aged 17. 

Mr. Thomas Collins aged 61, 

Mr. Daniei Huestis, aged 45. 

Mr. Thomas Cook, aged 45. 

Miss Phoebe Baker, daughter of Mr. Da- 
vid Baker. 

Miss Eleanor Story, daughter of capt. 
William W Story, aged 13. 

Mr Caleb Holmes, aged 28. 

Mrs Dimmis Broad, wife of Mr. Amos 
Broad, aged 48. ws 


At Voluntown, Con. on the 19th inst. Miss 
Dolly Stanton, formerly of Guilford. While 
taking an accustomed walk on the bank of 
ariver contiguous to her residence, for re- 


tired devotion, her friends heard her cry for, 


help, when on hastening tothe spot, they 
found, distressing to relate, she had mista. 
ken her path, by means of which she was 
precipitated down a rocky precipice into the 
river, from which all exertions to rescue her 
proved ineffectual! Her lifeless bedy was 
conveyed along by the rapidity of the cur- 
rent—and an hour and an half had elapsed 
before it could he recovered from the watery 
element. 
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MAN. 

On whatever theatre he acts, we 
see lim a prey to his own passious—a 
dupe to his own delusions—or a martyr 
to all the agonies of fear and anger, of 
jealousy and remorse. Occupied in 
important trifles, his youth is spent in 
preparation, and his manhood, in form- 
ing schemes for age ; and when that 
age dves arrive—imelancholy are our 
reflections, wheu we observe it to be 
wasted inlamenting opportunities gone 
by, virtues voexercised, and time ua- 
enjoyed... 

Lord Say, Gibbon’s ancestor, was 
beheaded 1450, by the Kentish insur- 
gents. Jack Cude told him—*“ Thou 
hast mos( traiterously corrupted the 
youth of this reaim, in erecting a gram- 
mar school, apd wheress before, our 
forefathers bad vo other books than the 
sewre ard tally, thou hast caused print- || 
ing to be used; add, goutrary to the 
kiny, his crown, and dignity, 
buiit a paper mill it will be’proved to 
thy face, that thou bast men about thee 
who usual}; talk of a moun and a. verb, | 


and such abominable words as no Chris- \ ever learn any other correctly. 


tiaa ear can endure to bear.” 
e 
A RICH MAN. 


|| our religious travel from coujee 


theu hast |! 





Bishop Berkley considered himselfas 
haves a naiural pronerty ip every thing 
he saw. * When f am in the country,” | 
said he, “«!! the fine seats rear the | 
place of my residence, and to which i. 
have access, | regard as mine. The — 
same I thi:k of the groves, where I | 
walk, lo a word, all that I desire is the 
use of things, let who will have the |/° 
keeping of them. By this means I am 
grown one of the richest men in Great | 
Britain ; with this difference, that ¥ am | 
not a prey to my own cares, nor to the 
envy of others.” 





ON CONTENT, &c. } 
‘To be poor is frequently the sttend- 
ant hovourable mind; to amass 
gr riches is always a circumstance 


for the exercise of our suspicion ; while 
to be content, 
all the monarchs of the east. 





Bor- 


|, grateful to them, and generally come 


i *thome, are negligent in that 


nd { dition, that ali letters and comm 
is to” be sicher than |, 





rowing little from the future, to be con . 
tent is to rest ou the firmest rock that ff 
hope can build upoo ; for then, and then 
voly,do we enjoy all that nature esteeah’ 
necessary to our wants, and all that our * 
imagination thinks necessary to ow. § 
wishes. " 


ee 
MORAL SENTIMENTS, 








If pupils really learned their lessons, 

the business of schools would be Br er 
| shortened, bot it is oné thing for achild ~ 
to commit his task to memory, and ange. » 
ther to comprehend its meaning. 


It would be a great point gained 
































con ifirmation, if we were convince oe 
‘that we can have no true idea ofany — 

| divice attribute, but by its own immet 
_ diate manifestation. 


li is said, that obedience is apie 
| lessen eliidren are capable of learning; of 
| aud that, if this be not taught! Bo 
there is little room to hope they af) i 


ia He r 
| The best compositions admit the less “ip 
ofa addition or abridgment; that work) I Hue 
therefore, which is deficient neith@, Press 
manner nor matter, must be pé PR tithe 
its kind. 4 Oe 

ss! ae t 
A kind attention to strangers ig very By nc 
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mended ; yet few who have not aa “posit 
ip that situation themselves, are 
cievtly sensible of its difficulties } 
of those who have been,too many, Wa ; Most 
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